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THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE YEAR. 


Turovucn the good Providence 
of our God we have been brought 
to the beginning of another year. 
This is a season, which natur- 
ally awakens solemn reflection. 
To consider, that we have elos- 
ed another important period of 
existence; and that whether im- 
proved or neglected, it will nev- 
er return, must surely arrest, 
at least for a moment, the at- 
tention of the most thoughtless. 
Nor will those, who are most 
faithfully devoted to duty, whose 
lives are filled up with improve- 
‘nent and usefulness, find such 
seasons passing over them with- 
out some painful remembrances. 
For he must be sadly ignorant 
of himself, or else most arrogant- 
ly presumptuous, who can de- 
elare, that in the course of a 
whole year, he can remember no 
hour misspent, no useful opportu- 
nity negleeted, no duty undone, 
mot any thing, which, were he 
permitted to retrace this period, 
he would wish to alter. 

Almost every man, whatever 
may be his character, feels at 
some time or other the pangs of 
compunetion, and forms resolu- 
tions of amendment. For in 
every mind,—we may not except 
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the best dis-iplined,—there are 
passions, which sometimes gain 
the ascendancy over reason, and 
give cause to the susceptible 
heart for very bitter repentance. 
It is these, which we determine 
to overcome; to watch them jeal- 
ously as our most dangerous en- 
emies; and such resolutions are 
generally formed atthe returns of 
these great divisions of life, when 
reflection is awakened, and the 
soul, turned upon itself, is foreed 
to meditate upon its solemn des- 
tiny. 

But it surely must be analarm- 
ing thought, if at the end of the 
year, which we commenced with 
such deliberate purposes of a- 
mendment, perhaps at the same 
time appealing for our sincerit 
to the Searcher of hearts, and 
imploring his spiritual strength 
to assist our weakness; we find 
our solemn promises forgotien, 
and the year which we had vow- 
ed to consecrate to God, spent, 
like those, which preceded it, in 
the service of the world, and in 
the indulgence ef disordered pas- 
sions. ‘lhe man who finds him- 
selfin a state like this, has sure- 
ly reason to tremble. Life is 
passing by him without any of 
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its great ends secured. Advancing 
ase, that ought te witness his in- 
creasing purity. is but confirming 
the dominion of his bad habits; 
aud though every step, he takes, 
brings him nearer to death, he is 
nore and more unfit to meet it. 

We should therefore consider 
it as among the infinitely diver- 
sified means, which our heavenly 
Father employs for our salvation, 
that our life is marked out into 
such divisions, as may warn us 
by their returns of the rapid 
flight ef time, and of the solem- 
nity of eternity. 

it may be regarded as one 
srand system of admonition; con- 
nected with that sublime and 
harmonious disposition of the 
heavenly bodies, which so glori- 
ously displays God’s handy 
work. 

But besides this common in- 
struction, which every returning 
season gives us of the progress 
of time, the beginning of each 
new year has generally some ad- 
monitions, peculiar to itself. 
The last year we were warned 
by the judgments of God. We 
were suffering the accumulated 
evils ef war; and our prospects, 
as individuals, and as a nation, 
were, at best, depressing. But 
now the scene ts delightfully 
changed. ‘Through the adora- 
ble providence of him, ‘who 
forms the light and ereates the 
darkness, who makes peace and 
ereates evil,” our public burdens 
are removed, our fears are turn- 
ed to joy; we are restored to the 
incalculable blessings of peace. 
‘hese have frequently been ex- 
hibited as subjects of gratitude 
aud praise. ‘They may also be 
improyed to quicken our holy 
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resolutions, and to animate our 
Christian obedience at the com- 
mencement of this year. What 
innumerable tokens of the divine 
merey do we not see in them! 
our enlivened spirits; our cheer- 
ful fire-sides; the enlarged and 
varivus comforts of our domes- 
tic abodes; the active industry 
and successful enterprise of our 
citizens; the new impulse given 
to commerce; the satisfactions 
and gains of a regular, honora- 
Lie trade, instead of the chances 
of a hazardous, and, tosay the 
least, a selfish enterprise; but 
most of all, the deliverance from 
the horrors and demoralizing in- 
fluence, inseparable frem a state 
of war, with the long train of 
comforts attending peace;—are 
all so many testimonies of that 
“eoodness of our God, which 
calls us to repentance,” and ine 
vites us, with the commencement 
of a new year,to dedicate our- 
selves anew to his service. 

But there is danger, lest a- 
midst such overflowings of the 
divine bounty, we grow presump- 
tuous and careless. We must 
therefore connect with our sense 
of the blessings, the solemn 
admonitions, which this season 
brings us; of their uncertain na- 
ture and of our uncertain lives. 
Remembering the instruction of 
the apostle, that the time is short, 
and that the fashion of the world 
is passing away, we shall learn 
to “rejoice, as though we rejoic- 
ed not,” we shall realize; that it 
is not for man to be confident, 
whose life is like the taper, that 
the feeblest breath may extin- 
guish. Weshallnot rely with any 
fond security upon the enjoy- 
ment of our friends, because, like 








ourselves, they may fail and die. 
We shall not boast of any dis- 
tinctions, which a capricious 
world may withdraw at pleasure. 
Nor if riches inerease, shall we 
set our hearts upon them; be- 
cause at best they cannot redeem 
a brother or purchase a moment's 
respite from the grave, ‘The 
thought of death and of immor- 
tality will chasten every pleas- 
unre; and all the smilies of Provi- 
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dence, the suceess, that erowns 
our jabors, and the hopes, that 
enliven our prospects, will be so 
devoutly improved, that should 
our souis this year be required 
of us, we may be welcomed to 
that region of uninterrupted 
eace, where God and Cirist 
shall be all our confidence, and 
our joys shali be unmingicd by 
any fear. 


THE VARIOUS PURPOSES FOR WHICH OUR SAVIOR SUFFERED 
AND DED. 


Tue various forms of speech 
adopted by our Savicr and his 
apostles, in speaking of his suf- 
ferings and death, have given 
rise to many opinions respecting 
their design and efficacy. To 
form correct opinions on the sub- 
ject, we must compare seripture 
with seripture. And to atd those 
who wish to examine the subject 
impartially, I shall exhibit sev- 
eral classes of texts, and make 
some brief remarks on each class 

FIRST CLASS. 

For even the son of man came 
not to be mimstered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many. Mark x. 45. 

Iain the good shepherd: the 
good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep—Aund I lay down my 
life for the sheep. John x. 14, 15. 

REMARKS. 

This language was used by our 
Savior himself. It presuppos- 
es that those, for whom he would 
Jay down his Ife, were exposed 
to some great evil, which render- 
ed the sacrifice necessary to their 
salvation. On what account, or 


in what way they were exposed, 
is nothere stated. Bui his love 
was to be expressed in giving 
his own life to ransom them from 
sume impending evil. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Therefore doth my Father love 
me, because I lay down my life 
that I might take it again. No 
man taketh it from me, vut T lay 
it down of myself: | have power 
to lay it down, and I have power 
totakeitagain. “This eommand- 
ment have I received of my Fa- 
ther. John x 17. 48, 

For to this end Christ both 
died and rose and revived, that 
he might be Lord both of the dead 
and living. Rom. xiv. 9. 

REMARKS. 

In these passages we are in- 
formed. that Jesus laid down his 
life that he might take it again, 
and that he might be Lord both of 
the dead and the living. For 
this he had received authority or 
commission fiom his Father. 
Fiis fesurreetion from the dead, 
was not ouly a pledge of the res- 
urrection of believers in him, but 
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it was also preparatory to his ex- 
alt:.tion to the right hand of God, 
as a Prinee and a Savior. and to 
his raising the dead and judgiog 
the world. 

THIRD CLASS. 

And as Moses iified up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even 
80 must the son of man be lifted 
up, that whosoever believeth in 
hiin should not perish but have 
eternal life. For God so loved 
the world that he gave his only 
begotieu Son, that whosvever be- 
lieyeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. John 
iit. 14—16, ' 

Vhe bread that 1 will give is 
my flesh which } will give for the 
life of the world. John vi. 54. 

REMARKS. 

As the brazen serpent was lif- 
ted up in fie wilderness as an 
appointed medium for the heal- 
ing of the Israelites who were ex- 
posed to perish; so the Son of God 
was exhibited on the eross, for 
the healing and salvation of sin- 
ners, In both cases the remedy 
was of God’s appointment, and 
an expression of his love and 
mercy. 

FOURTH CLASS. 

The texts to be exhibited in 
this class will be given not only 
aceording to the common version, 
but aceording to the translation 
of bir. Macknight, who is sup- 

osed to have expressed more cor- 
rectly the meaning of the apus- 
tle. 

Common version. 

For where a testament is, there 
must also of necessity be the death 
of the testator, 

For a testament is of force 
after men are dead: otherwise it 
is of no strength at all, while the 
testator liveth. 


Whereupon neither the first 
testament was dedicated with- 
eut blood. Heb. ix. 16.—48. 

Macknight’s translation. 

For wiere a covenant is, there 
is a necessity that the death of 
the appointed sacrifice be 
brought in. 

For a eovenant is firm over 
dead sacrifices, seeing it never 
hath force whilst the »ppointed 
sacrifice liveth. 

Henee not even the first cove- 
nant was dedicated without blood. 
YUeb ix. 16—13. 

REMARKS. 

That the translators of the bible 
in common use mistook the apos- 
tle’s meaning in this connexion 
is perhaps nuw admiited by all 
who have attended to the subject, 
Iv the preceding chapter the 
apostle had spoken of the Mosaie 
dispensation as the first covenant, 
and had quoted the prophecy of 
Jeremiah relating to the gospel 
dispensation or “new eovenant.” 
In this chapter he pursues the 
same subject; and in the verses 
quoted he teaches us that as the 
Sinai covenant was ratified by 
the death and blood of appointed 
victims, so the gospel covenant 
was ratified by the death and 
blood of the Messialr. The rat- 
ification of the gospel covenant, 
or dispensation of mercy, was 
therefore one of the purposes for 
which our Savior luid down his 
life. 

FIFTH CLASS. 

Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made 
acurse for us—-that the blessing 
of Abraham might come on the 
Gentiles through Jesus Christ. 
Gal. iii. 43, 14. 

But now «in Christ Jesus ye 
who sometimes were far off, are 











made nigh by the blood of Christ. 
Fer he is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken 
down the middle wall of parti- 
tion between us; having abolish- 
edin his flesh the enmity, even the 
law of commandments contained 
in ordinances, to make in him- 
self of twain one new man, so 
making peace: and that he might 
reconcile both unto God in one 
body by the cross, having slain 
the enmity thereby, and came 
and preached peace to you who 
were afar off andto them that 
were nigh, Eph. ii. 13.—17 

Blotting out the hand writing 
ef ordinances that was against 
us, which was contrary to us, and 
took it out of the way nailing it 
to his cross Col, ii. 44. 

REMARKS. 

By these passages we are in- 
formed that one purpose of our 
Lord’s death was, to abolish the 
Mosaic rituals, which had been 
as a wall of separation between 
the Jews and the Gentiles, anda 
great occasion of enmity. Anoth- 
er purpose was. that the bless- 
ing of Abraham might be extend- 
ed to the Gentiles, that the Jews 
and the Gentiles should be plac- 
ed on equal ground, as to privi- 
leges and the hope of salvation 
by the Messiah, and that he might 
reconcile both onto God. 

SIXTH CLASS. 

For it became him for whom 
are all things and by whom are 
all things, in bringing many sons 
unto glory, te make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through 
suffering.—-Wherefore in all 
things it behoved him to be made 
like unto his brethren, that he 
might be a mereiful high priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make 
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reconciliation for the sins of the 
people. Heb. ii. 10. 47. 

For we have not an High Priest 
who cannot be touched wiih the 
feeling of our infirmities; but was 
in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sm. Heb. iv 45. 

Though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things 
which he suffered. Heh. v. 8. 

: REMARKS. 

Several reasons are here given 
for the sufferings of Christ, 
First. It became God to meke 
the Captain of our salvation per- 
fect through suffering. Secondly. 
It wae important that our Savior’s 
disposition to obey should be man- 
ifested by becoming obedient un- 
to death. Thirdly. It was impor- 
taunt that by personal sufferings, 
and by experience of the trials of 
this world, he should be prepar- 
ed as our high priest to sympa- 
thize with us in the afflictions of 
the present life. 

SEVENTH CLASS. 

Behold the lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world. 
John. i. 29. 

For even Christ, our passover, 
is sacrificed for us. 1 Cor. v. 7. 

For as much as ye know that 
ye were net redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, 
from your vain conversation re- 
ceived by tradition from your 
fathers; but with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot; 
who verily was foreordained 
before the foundation of the werld 
but was manifest in these last 
days for you, who by him do be- 
lieve in God, who raised him up 
from the dead, and gave him 
glory that yeur faith and hope 
might be in Ged. 1 Pet. i. 18.—24, 
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And they sung anew song .say- 
ns. thou art worthy to take the 
hook and to open the seals there- 

of: for thou wast slain, and hast 
edeuailad us to Gad by thy blood 
out of eve ry kin: fred. and Longue, 
and people and nation. Rev.v. 9. 

EMARKS. 

Tn these passages our Savior is 
eousidered as the antetype of the 
lamods appointed to be siam for 
sin offerings, or as the antetype 
of the — lamb, and per- 
haps of voth. 

As the killing of the paschal 
lanb and sprinkiing the blood on 
the lintel and two side posts of 
the deor, was the appoinied me- 
dium of divine nerey for preserv- 
ioe the Israeiites while the first 
born of kevpt were ail slain; so 
the death, the suffering, and the 
blood of Jesus, are the appointed 
medium of redemption and salva- 
tion to all who obey the gospel. 
As God pr: oelaimed redemption 
to the Israelites from the im- 
pending ealamity, through the 
blood of the paschal lamb, so he 
proe laims pa: rden and salvation 
to sinners through the blood of 
his Son: and he “raised him from 
the dead, and gave him glory, 
that our faith and hone might be 
in God.” 

EIGHTH CLASS. 

For I delivered unto you first 
of all that which I aiso received, 
how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the seriptures. 1 
Cor. xv. 3. 

in whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins, according to the riches 
of his graee, Kph.i. 7. 

For all have sianed and eome 
being 
grace, 


short of the glory of God ; 
justified freely 
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through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, whom God hath-set 
forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to deelare his 
righteousness for the remission 
of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God. ‘To deelare, 
} say, at this time lus righteous- 
ness, that he might be just and 
yet the justifier of him which be- 
lieveth in Jesus. Rom. iii. 23— 
26. 
REMARKS. 

On the last of these verses Dr. 
Macknight has the following ob- 
servations. ‘“*Now as in this and 
the preceding verse the apostle 
assures us that Christ’s death is 
a proof vf God’s righteousness, 
both when he passed by the sins 
of mankind before Christ came, 
and when in the present time lie 
passes them by, we are led to 
eonchude that Chrisi’s death hath 
rendered those exercises of God's 
mercy consistent with his ehar- 
acterasthe righteous moral Gov - 
ernor of the universe. But in 
what manner this joyful event 
bath been accomplished by 
Clrist’s death, is no where in 
scripiure, so far as I know, de- 
clared unto as.” 

On the same subject Bishop 
Butler ebserves, “How and in 
what particular way it had this 
eificacy, there are not wanting 
persous who have endeay ored to 
explain; but 1 do not find that 
the scripture has explained it.” 

In reply to those who object to 
the doctrine of a propitiaiory sac- 
rifice, heeause they cannot under- 
stand how it has its effie: acy, the 
same profou: id reasoner observes: 
“Though it is highly right, and 
the aneet pious exercise of our un- 
derstanding, to inquire with due 











reverence into the ends and rea- 
sons of God’s dispensations—yet 
when those reasons are concealed, 
to argue from our isnorance that 
such dispensations cannot be fiom 
God, is infinitely absurd. ‘lhe 
presumption of this kind of ob. 
jections seems to be almost lost 
in the folly’of them. And the 
folly of them is yet greater when 
they are urged, as usually they 
are, against thine in christiani- 
ty the, or like to those nat- 
ural dispensations which are mat- 
ters of experience, - Let reason 
be kept to; and if any part of the 
scripture account of the redemp- 
tion of the world by Christ, can 
be shown to be really contrary to 
it, let the seripture, in the name 
of God, be given up; but let not 
such poor worms as we, go on 
objecting against an infinite 
scheme, that we do not see the 
necessity and usefulness of all 
its parts, and call this reason- 
ing.” 

These remarks we regard as 
pertinent and foreible. As it is 
folly in man to pretend to ex- 
plain what the wisdom of God 
has concealed; so it is presump- 
tion to object to the wisdom of 
his appointments, on the ground, 
that we do not pereeive why they 
were necessary, or how they can 
be useful. 

NINTH CLASS. 

Therefore being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Rem. v. 4. 

For when we were yet without 
stienzth in due time, Christ did 
for the ungodly. For searcely 
fora righteous man will one die, 
yet peradventure, for a good 
man some woald even dare to 
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die. But God commendeth his 
love toward us, in that while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us. Much :nore then, being now 
justified by his blood, we shall 
be saved from wrath through 
him. For if when we were ene- 
mies we were reeonciled to God 
by the death of his Son, mach 
more, being reconciled, we shall 
be saved by his tife And not 
only so, hut we also j joy in God 
through our Lerd Jesus Christ, 
by whom also, we have received 
the atonement—that is, the recon- 
ciliation. Rom. v. 6—t11. 

In this was manifested the 
love of God towards us, because 
God sent his only begotten Son 
into the werld, that we might live 
through him. Herein is lov e, not 
that we loved God, but that he 
loved us and sent his son to be 
the propitiation for our sins. 
4 Johu iv. 9, 10. 

If any man sin we havean ad- 
vocate wiih the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous: and he is 
the propitiation for our sins; and 
not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world. John ii. 
4, 2. 

And all things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ.—God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing their trespass- 
es unto them. 2 Uor. v. 48, 49. 

What shall we then say to 
these things? Uf God be for us 
who can be against us? He that 
spared not his own Son, but de- 
livered him up tor us all, how 
shall he not with him alsv freely 
giveus all things? Rom. vii. 34, 
32 

REMARKS, 
This class of texts contains 
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7 very important ideas, 

. That all that hasbeen done 
on suffered for us by Jesus 
Christ, originated in the love of 
Godto sinful men. Even the pro- 
pitiation made for our sins pro- 
ceeded from the love of God. 
Hence. 

2. Vhat it was not the design 
ef the sacrifice to effect any 
ehange in the feelings of God, 
and to reconcile him to us; but 
to effeet a reformation in sinners, 
and to reeoneile them to God, 
that divine merey might be prop- 
erly displayed in their forgive- 
ness and salvation. 

3. That so great has been the 
display of God’s love towards us 
in not sparing bis own Son, but 
delivering him up for us all, as 
to afford just ground to infer, that 
with him God is willing freely 
to bestow every thing necessary 
to our happwfess. 

However needful it might be 
that Christ should die for our of- 
feuces to ae the way for the 
proper manifestation of pardon- 
ing merey, or that God might be, 
and appear to be, just in furgiv- 
ing the sinner; it was not at all 
necessary that he should die to 
render God more placable, or 
benevolent in his feelings towards 
us. Therefore all the represen- 
tations whieh have been made, 
purporting that Christ undertook 
the mediatorial work, to pacify 
the anger of God and to reconcile 
him to sinful men, and that he 
was angry with his Son while he 
hung on the eross for men, and 
regarded him as the greatest of 
shuners, are not only groundless, 
but dishonorable to our heavenly 
Father. Indeed it seems aston- 


ishing that such ideasshould ever 





have been admitted by Christians 
who had the gospel in their 
hands. If any truth is clear 
from the seriptures, it is this, 
that God displayed his love to- 
wards us in sending his Son to 
die for our salvation. Could 
that God, who is love, and who 
felt such love for us that he 
eould sacrifice his beloved Son 
for our benefit, need the death of 
this very Son to abate his anger 
and to render him propitious? 
This is impossible. 

In respect to his feeling dis- 
pleasure towards his Son while 
he hang upon the cress for our 
benefit, and regarding him as a 
sinner, beeause he suffered for 
sinners; it is so far from bein 
true in the view of Christ, that 
he could say, “therefore doth my 
Father Love mz, because I lay 
down my life that I may take it 
again.” 

The typieal sacrifices for sin, 
were at the same time expres- 
sions of God’s mercy, and means 
of reconciling sinners to him. 
They were adapted to keep alive 
in the minds of the Israetites 
their desert of punishment, and 
to give them adoring views of 
that goodness which could par- 
don the penitent, and avert the 
penal consequences of sin. So 
God’s method of reconeiling us 
to himself by the death of his 
Son, should excite at once a sense 
of our desert of punishment, con- 
trition for our offences, and 
adoring viws of the benevolence 
and tender mercy of our heaven- 
ly Father. 

TENEH CLASS. 

And thou shait call his name 
Jesus; for he shall save his peo- 
ple from their sins. Math. i. 24 








Thas it behoved Christ to 
suffer and to rise from the dead 
the third day, and that repen- 
tance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusa- 
jem. Luke xxiv. 46, 47. 

Unto you first, God having 
raised up his Son Jesus, sent him 
to bless you, in turning away 
every oné of you from his ini- 
quities. Acts ili. 26. 

The God of our fathers hath 
raised up Jesus, whom ye slew 
and hanged on a tree. Him 
hath God exalted with his right 
hand, to be a Prince and a Sav- 
jor, to give repentance to Is- 
rael and forgiveness of sins. 
Acts v. 31, 82. 

For the love of Christ con- 
straineth us, because we thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then 
were all dead; and that he died 
for all, that they who live, should 
not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto bim that died 
for them, and rose again. 2 Cor. 
v. 14. 45. 

For the grace of God that 
bringeth salvation, hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us, that de- 
nying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this 
on world; looking for that 
slessed hope and the glorious ap- 
pearing of the great God, and 
our Savior Jesus Christ, who gave 
himseif for us that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works, 
Titus ii. 144—14. 

For even hereunto are ye call- 
ed, because Christ also suffered 
for us, leaving us an example 
that ye should follow his steps; 
No, 1. Vol. {V. 
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who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his meuth; who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not 
agains when he suffered he threa- 
tened not, but committed him- 
selfto him who judgeth right- 
eously: who his own seif bare 
our sins in his own body on the 
tree, that we, being dead to sins, 
should live unto righteousness; 
by whose stripes ye were healed. 
4 Pet. ii. 21—24. 
REMARKS. 

The texts now in view elear- 
ly express ideas relating to the 
design of our Savior’s death, 
which are easily understood. 
It appears that he had the same 
object in view in dying for us, 
that he pursued throughout his 
winistry—namely, to save men 
from their sins; to bring them to 
unfeigned repentance; to dispose 
them to deny themselves and 
live to him and to God; and to 
exhibit an example under the 
greatest sufferings for all his 
professed followers to imitate, 

It is perfeetly clear that what 
he has done and suffered, is not 
a substitute for that sé¢ifdeny- 
ing temper and humble obedi- 
ence which the gospel itself en- 
joins. His sufferings for us are 
so far from abating our obliga. 
tions to devote ourselves unre- 
servedly to God, that they en- 
erease our obligations, and ren- 
der us the more ¢riminal and the 
more inexeusable if we live iu 
a course of sin. When there- 
fore professed Christians re- 
gard the sufferings and the blood 
of Christ as a substitute for gos- 
pelubedience,and take eneourage- 
ment from what he has done, to 
indulge themselves in negleet of 


God and duty, in the hope of 


so 
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pardon for Christ’s sake; they 
counteract the very design of 
his death, the design of the gos- 
pel. ‘They also practically des- 
pise the goodgess of Ged in the 
gift of his Son, the considera- 


Mr. Penn’s letter to his wife and children. 


tion of which should lead them 
to repentance; and they set at 
nought the very blood by which 
they hope to be saved, or pervert 
it to the worst of purposes. 


— ae 


EXTRACTS FROM MR. PENN’S LETTER TO HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN, 


[The letter from which the following extracts were taken, was written by Mr. 
Penn at the time he was about to embark from England for Pennsylvania. 
The observations between the extracts were made in the Edinburgh Re- 
view of Clarkson’s Lite of William Penn. ] 


“My dear wife and children, 
“My love, which neither sea, 
nor land, nor death itself, can 
extinguish or lessen toward you, 
most endearedly visits you with 
eternal embraces, and will abide 
with you forever: and may the 
God of my life watoh over you, 
and bless you, and de you good 
in this world and forever!—Some 
things are upon my spirit to 
leave with you in your respective 
capacities, as [ am to one a hus- 
band, and to the rest a father, 
if I should never see you more 
in this world. 

“My dear wife! remember thou 
wast the love of my youth, and 
much the joy of my life; the 
most beloved, as well as most 
worthy of all my earthly com- 
forts: and the reason of that love 
was more thy inward than thy 
outward excellencies, which yet 
were many. God knows, and 
thou knowest it, I can say it was 
a match of Providence’s making; 
and God’s image in us both was 
the first thing, and the most ami- 
able and engaging ornament in 
our eyes. Now I am to leave 


thee, and that without knowing 


whether I shall ever see thee 


more in this world, take my 
counsel into thy bosom, and let 
it dwell with thee in my stead 
while thou livest.” 

Vhen, after some counsel 
about godliness and economy he 
proceeds:— 

“And now, my dearest, let me 
recommend tothy eare my dear 
children; abundantly beloved of 
me, as the Lord’s blessings, and 
the sweet pledges of our mutual 
and endeared affection. Above 
all things endeavor to breed them 
up in the love of virtue, and that 
holy, plain way of it, which we 
have lived in, that the world in 
no part of it get into my family. 
I had rather they were homely 
than finely bred as to outward 
behavior; yet I love sweetness 
mixed with gravity, and eheer- 
fulness tempered with sobriety. 
Religion in the heart leads into 
this true civility, teaching men 
and women to be mild and cour- 
teous in their behavior; an ae- 
complishment worthy indeed of 
praise. 

“Next breed them up in a 
love one of another: tell them it 
is the charge I left behind me; 








and that it is the way to have 
the love and blessing of God upon 
them. Sometimes separate them, 
but not long; and allow them to 
send and give each other small 
things to endear one another 
with. Onee more I say, tell 
them it was my counsel they 
should be tender and affection- 
ate one to another. for their 
learving be liberal. Spare no 
cost; for by such parsimony all 
is lost that is saved; but let it 
be useful knowledge, such as is 
consistent with truth and godli- 
ness, not cherishing a vain con- 
versation or idle mind; but inge- 
nuity mixed with industry is good 
for the body and the mind too. 
I recommend the useful parts 
of mathematics, as building hous- 
es or ships, measuring, survey- 
ing, dialling, navigation; but 
agriculture is especially in my 
eye: iet my children be husband- 
men and housewives; it is indus- 
trious, healthy, honest, and of 
good example: like Abraham 
and the holy ancients, whu pleas- 
ed God, and obtained a good re- 
port. This leads to eonsider 
the works of God and nature, of 
things that are good, and diverts 
the mind from being taken up 
with the vain arts and inven- 
tions of a luxurious world. Rath- 
er keep an ingenious person in 
the house to teach them, than 
send them to schools, tev many 
evil impressions being commonly 
received there. Be sure to ob- 
serve their genius, and do not 
cross it as to learning; let them 
not dwell too leng on one thing: 
but let their change be agreea- 
ble, and all their diversions have 
some little bodily labor in them. 
When grown big, have most care 
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for them; for then there are more 
snares, both within and without. 
W hen marriageable, see that they 
have worthy persons in their eye, 
of good life, and good fame for 
piety and understanding. 1 need 
no wealth, but sufficiency; and be 
sure their love be dear, fervent, 
and mutual, that it may be hap- 
py for them. I choose not they 
should be married to earthly, 
eovetous kindred; and of cities 
and towns of eoncourse, beware: 
the world is apt to stick close to 
those who have lived and got 
wealth there: a country life and 
estate I like best for my chil. 
dren. 1 prefer a decent mansion, 
of an hundred pounds per annum, 
before ten thousand pounds in 
J.ondon, or such like place, ina 
way of trade.” 

He next addresses himself to 
his children. 


“Be obedient to your dear 


mother, a woman whose virtue 
and good-name is an honor to 
you; for she hath been exceed- 
ed by none in her time for her 
integrity, humanity, virtue, and 
good understanding; qualities not 
usual among women of her world- 
ly condition and quality. ‘There- 
fore honour and obey her, my 
dear children, as your mother, 
and your father’s love and delight. 
And though she be of a delicate: 
constitution and noble spirii, yet 
she descended to the utmost tene 
derness and care for you, per- 
forming the painfullest acts of 
service to you in your infancy, 
as a mother and a nurse too; 
I charge you, before the Lord, 
honor and obey, love and cherish 
your dear mother. 

‘Next: betake yourselves te 
some honest, industrious course 
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of life, and that not of sordid 
covetousness, but for example 
and to avoid idleness. And if 
you change your condition, and 
marry. choose, with the knowl- 
edge and consent of your wother 
if living, or of guardians, or 
those that have the charge of 
you. Mind neither beauty nor 
riches, but the fear of the Lerd, 
and a sweet aud amiable disposi- 
tion, such as you e.n love above 
all this worid, aud that may 
make your habitations pleasant 
aud desirable to you. And being 
married, he tender, affectionate, 
patient, and meek. Be sure to 
live within compass; borrow not, 
neither be beholden to any. Ra- 
in nuvi yourselves by kindness to 
others; for that exceeds the due 
bounds of friendship; neither will 
a true friend expect it. Small 
matters I heed not.” 

After a great number of other 
affectionate counsels, he turns 
particularly to his elder boys. 

*And as for you, who are like- 
ly to be coneerned in the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, 1 do 
eharge you before the Lord God 
and his holy angels, that you be 
lowly, diligent, and tender. fear- 
ing God, loving the people, and 
hating covetousness. Let justice 
have its impartial course, and 
the law free passage. Though to 
your loss, protect no man against 
it; for youare not above the law, 
but the law above you. Live 
therefore the lives yourselves you 
would have the people live; and 
then you have right and boldness 
to puni-h the transgressor. Kee 
ppon the square, for God sees 
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you: therefore do your duty, and 
be sure you see with your own 
eyes, and hear with your own 
ears. Entertain no lurchers; 
cherish no informers for gain or 
reven. es use no tricks; fly to no 
devices to support or cover injus- 
tice; but let your hearts be up- 
right before the Lord, trusting 
in him above the contrivances of 
men, and none shall be able to 
hurt or supplant.” 

We should like to see any pri- 
vate letter of instructions from 
a sovereign to his heir apparent, 
that will bear a comparison with 
the injunctions of this honest sec- 
tary. He concludes as follows. 

“Finally, my children, love one 
another with a trae, endeared 
love, and your dear relations on 
both sides, and take care to pre- 
serve tender affection in your 
children to each other, often mar- 
rying withinthemselves,so as it be 
without the bounds forbidden in 
God's law, that so they may not, 
like the forgetting unnatural world 
grow oui of kindred and as cold 
as strangers; but, as becomes a 
truly natural and Christian 
stock, you and yours afler you, 
may live in the pure and fervent 
love of God towards one another, 
as becometh brethren in the spir- 
itual and natural relation. 

“So farewell tomy thrice dear- 
ly beloved wife and children. 
Yours, as God pleaseth, in that 
which no waters can quench, no 
time forget, vor distance wear 
away, but remains forever. 

*WittiaM PENN, 

“Worminghurst, 4th of 6th 

mo. 1682,” 








On performances at ordinations. 


ON PERFORMANCES AT ORDINATIONS: 


Mr. Eniror, 

As your instructive miscellany 
is read by many of the clerical 
profession, will you permit me 
respectfally to address to them a 
few suggestions on the subject 
of performances at ordinations? 

1 think, I ean say, that occa- 
sions of this kind excite in me an 
unusual degree of interest. But 
this interest has, in some instan- 
ces, been exceedingly lessened by 
the want of svuslbtrdtien in the 
performers. 

You well know, Sir, that such 
solemnities usually consist of 
three prayers, a sermon, a charge, 
an expression of the fellowship 
of the churches, and sacred mu- 
sick, 

The fault, of which I complain, 
is, that each performance seems 
at tirges contrived, as if it were 
a whole, and not a component 
part of numerous religious exer- 
cises. 

The error sometimes consists 
in selecting more musical pieces 
than are consistent with the due 
performance of the other parts. 
Sacred music is indeeed ad- 
mirably adapted to such oceca- 
sions; and it is often arelief from 
the tediousness of the other per- 
formances., Still great judsment 
is requisite, as to the quantity to 
be sung, as well as to the man- 
ner of performing it, lest a ser- 
vice, otherwise highly delightful, 
should excite disgust, instead of 
conducing either to entertain- 
ment or to edification. 

Another error, on such ocea- 
sions, is, when the preacher in 
the applicatory parts of his ser- 
mon completely anticipates the 


charge, and thus not only unne- 
cessarily increases the length of 
the services, but obliges the per- 
son, who gives the charge, to re- 
peat sentiments and oftentimes 
expressions, which have already 
been fully delivered and enfore- 
ed. 

Sometimes the charge itself is 
injudiciously extended to the 
length of a moderate sermon. 

Sometimes the right hand of 
fellowship: is given by one, who 
repeats many of the topics more 
properly belonging to the sermon 
and the charge. 

But the greatest evil, which I 
have lamented in the exercises at 
ordinations, has been the injudi- 
cious length of the prayers. I 
have known each of these to be 
longer, than would be thought 
reasonable for all the devotional 
exercises on @ common occasion 
of worship. ‘The consequence 
has been, not only that the sev- 
eral prayers have embraced, for 
the most part, the same topics, 
but have also consisted of the 
same expressions. It is impos- 
sible, under such eireuinstances, 
for the attention of the most de- 
vout to be suitably engaged, 

Let it be considered, that our 
houses of worship, on such ocea- 
sions, are generally thronged; 
and, of course, that many are in 
uncomfortable situations. Some, 
comiug from a distance, are 
greatly fatigued, and, being 
obliged to stand throughout the 
exercises, are liable to be over- 
burdened by long prayers. Be- 
sides, many thoughtless persons 
would be more likely to reeeive 
serious impressions, were the de- 
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votions less wearisome, and more 
appropriate, 

Is it not highly desirable, that 
ordination prayers should pos- 
sess all the interest, of which 
they are susceptible? It seems 
reasonable, that the consecrat- 
ing prayer, as itis understeed to 
eonstitute the essence of ordi- 
nation, should embrace a greater 
variety of topics, than the oth- 
er prayers. Let then the intro- 
ductory and conclading devetions 
be so framed, as not to interfere 
with the leading solemnities of 
the oceasion. 

Let the person, who opens the 
solemnities, confine his attention 
to some such subjects, as the fol- 
lowing. Let him adore the per- 
fections of that omnipresent Be- 
ing, who delights “in the assem- 
bly of his saints.”” Let him ae- 
Knowledge, that ‘holiness be- 
cometh God’s house forever.” 
Let him seriously and feelingly 
pray, that every thing may be 
done ‘“deeently and in order.” 
Let him supplicate a blessing 
upon each of the exercises dis- 
tinctly. If he confine himself to 


God meant it unto good. 


this range, his devotions may be 
short and impressive, and they 
will not interiere with the other 
services. 

Let the closing prayer consist, 
as is usual with such prayers in 
public worship, of a comprehen- 
sive summary of the sentiments 
coutained in the discourse, ex- 
pressed in a devotional form. 
‘Thus letthe pious gratitude of the 
audience for the occasion, which 
assembled them, and for the 
transactions of the day, be utter- 
ed with sueh brevity, and yet 
such particularity, as shall in- 
terest all, but those, who have 
no relish for “the beauty of ho- 
liness.” 

By some such arrangement, 
which propriety itself suggests, 
our ordination services might be 
rendered more effectual auxiliaries 
to the great interests of religion. 
They might thus be adapted, by 
the blessing of Ged, more gener- 
ally to attract the worldly and to 
affect the thoughtless, instead of 
oppressing them with weariness, 
and filling them with disgust. 

EccLEsIASsTEs. 


— 


GOD MEANT IT UNTO GOOD. 


Tre history of Joseph is both 
interestin and _ instructive. 
While it displays the envious 
and cruel character of his breth- 
ren, and his own virtue and pie- 
ty, it illustrates the wisdom of 
God in overruling the designs of 
wicked or deluded men, and 
making them subservient to his 
own benevolent purpases. The 
narrative is particularly adapted 


to inspire the humble with con- 
fidence in the government of God, 
amidst the perplexities and af- 
flictions of the present state, and 
especially under sueh trials as 
result from the evil dispositions, 
or the passions and prejudices of 
fellow beings. 

‘‘When Joseph’s brethren saw 
that their father was dead, they 
said, Joseph will peradventure 
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hate us, and will certainly re- 
uite us all the evil which we 
did unto him.” 

While their pious father was 
living, they felt in a measure se- 
cure from the resentment of Jo- 
seph. His love and veneration 
for his father was so fully dis- 
played, that they probably felt 
satisfied, that he would do no- 
thing te them, which would 
grieve their aged parent. But 
judging of Joseph by what they 
had found in themselves, and 
had observed in others, they 
were naturally filled with anxie- 
ty for their own safety, as soon 
as their father was laid in the 
grave. ‘They knew that they de- 
served punishment, and they ex- 
pected their eruelty to their 
brother would now be avenged or 
requited. 

“And they sent a messenger 
unto Joseph, saying, thy father 
did command before he died, say- 
ing, so shall ye say unto Joseph; 
Forgive, I pray thee, now the tres- 
pass of thy brethren and their 
sins for they did unto thee evil: 
and now we pray thee, forgive 
the trespass of thy brethren and 
the servants of the God of thy 
father.” 

Whether indeed Jacob had 
given such directions to his guil- 
ty sons, or whether they invent- 
ed this story to influence the mind 
of Joseph, is not very certain; 
but nothing could have been bet- 
ter adapted to exeite his com- 
passion. 

“And Joseph wept when they 
spake unto him: and his breth- 
ren also went aud fell down be- 
fore his face; and they said unto 
him, we be thy servants.” Jo- 





your little ones. 
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seph was the governor of Egypt, 
and the second ruler in the king- 
dom, and, as they very well knew, 
he had it in his power to save or 
to destroy them according to his 
pleasure; to pass over their trans- 
gression,or to revenge the injury 
they haddone tohim. Thetem- 
per of Joseph was therefore 
brought to a fair test. 

‘And Joseph said unto them, 
fear noi; for amI in the place of 
God? But as for vou, ye thought 
evil against me, but God meant 
it unto good, to bring to pass as 
it is this day, to save much peo- 
ple alive. Now therefore fear 
ye not, E will nourish you and 
And he com- 
forted them, and spake kindly 
unto them.” 

Behold the man! the man in 
whom God delights! How dig- 
nified, and yet how amiable! 
How pious towards God, and 
how tender towards his injurious 
brethren! How opposite to that 
haughty and revengeful spirit, 
which is commonly found in men 
of exalted rank. ‘Fear not,” 
said he, to his guilty and anxious 
brethren—“am Lin the place of 
God?” to pardon ycur transgves- 
sions, or to avenge the wron 
you did unto me. Both pardon 
and vengeance belong te God. 

He did hot exeuse them from 
blame: “But as for you, ye 
thought evil against me:” Itis 
proper that you should be sensi« 
ble of your sin, and humble your- 
selves before the forgiving God. 
He did not however dwell lon 
on their offenee, but turned their 
attention to the benevolent de- 
sign of Jehovah, and his overrul- 
ing providence: “God meant it 
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unto good,” to bring to pass, as it 
is this day, to preserve much peo- 
ple alive. 

“God meant it unto good.” He 
meant the good of Joseph. Hav- 
ing appointed him to an eminent 
station in the world, it was nee- 
essary that he should be prepar- 
ed for it, by a series of suffer- 
ings, that he might feel for the 
afflictions of others, and he dis. 
posed to treat with tenderness 
those who might be subject to his 
power; and that he might typify 
the Messiah, who was to come 
for the salvation of the world, 

“God meant it unto good” in 
respect to the Egyptians and 
neighboring nations; for he had 
appointed Joseph to be the in- 
strument of their preservation 
during a seven years’ famine. 

“God meant it” also for the 
“good” of Jacob and his numer- 
ous family; nay even of those 
guilty brethren, who sold Joseph 
into Egypt to prevent the accom- 
plishment of his prophetie 
dreams. . The very means their 
envy adopted, were overruled by 
God to aceomplish what they 
wished to prevent, and at the 
sume time to preserve the whole 
family from destruction. How 
affecting this thought must have 
been to them, when suggested by 
their brother, at the time they 
were supplicating his forgiveness. 

“God meant it unto good,” not 
only to Joseph, to the Egyptians, 
and neighboring nations, to Ja- 
cob and his family, but also to 
the great family of mankind. 
By thus sending Joseph into 
Egypt, God preserved the fami- 
ly from which the Messiah was 
to come into the world, in whom 
“allthe nations of the earth were 


blessed.”’ All the blessings whic 
have been enjoyed by Jews or 
Gentiles through the Messiah, 
and all that will be enjoyed to 
the end of time or to eternity, were 
implied in the good which “God 
meant” to bring about by the af- 
flictive event of Joseph’s being 
sold into Egypt. 

Moreover, the history of Jo- 
seph, being written and trans- 
mitted from age to age, and dis- 
persed among the nations, has 
been a means of instruction and 
comfort to millions of pious peo- 
ple in times of perplexity and 
affliction. When they have been 
oppressed with grief and anxiety 
on account of distressing events, 
and have been ready to say, as 
Jacob once did, “All these 
things are against me,” the re- 


sult of Joseph's afflictions has 


oecurred to console their minds, 
and to excite them to eoufide in 
Joseph’s God. 

All the friends of God in their 
various trials and perpleéxities, 
may derive support from the sen- 
timent, “God meant it uuto good.” 
‘They may not be able at all 
times to diseern, how their af- 
flictions are to be made subservi- 
ent to good; buta little reflection 
will convinee them, that Joseph’s 
God still lives and reigns, that 
his wisdom, power, and goodness 
are unchangeably the same; that 
the course of Providence cannot 
in any case be more dark, myste- 
rious, and perplexing to them, 
than it was at some periods to Ja- 
cub and Joseph, and that what 
they know not now, they may 
know hereafter to their joy, as 
those patriarchs did. 

Are we afflicted by pain, sick- 
ness, or the loss of Jriends? Are 





We brought into poverty and 
want? Are we made the subjects 
ofenvy or reproach, for fellow- 
ing the Lord, or doing our duty 
in any particular case? In all 
these and all other trials, we may 
have this consolation, God means 
it unto good—for good to us, or to 
others. ‘There may be some- 
thing in our temper or conduct 
which needs tu be corrected, and 
which may render our afflictions 
necessary to our ultimate happi- 
ness; or God may have de- 
signed the affliction to prepare 
us for greater use ulness, or for 
an admonition to some of our 
connexions, to our friends, or our 
enemies. Under all kinds of af- 
fliction it should be the care of 
the Christian to profit by the 
chastening of God. He should 
examine his temper and his life, 
and inquire what is amiss, what 
there is to be corrected, that he 
may be more conformed to the 
precepts and example of our Sa- 
vior, and he more exteusivel 
useful in the world. Even the 
most bitter censures and re- 
proaches, er the most unkind 
treatment, may thus be converted 
into means of benefit and spirita- 
al improvement. 

The history of Joseph is par- 
ticularly adapted to the benefit 
of Christians in regard to the ex- 
ample he gave of a benevolent, 
forbearing, and forgiving temper, 
towards his cruel brethren, who 
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had been guilty of selling him for 
a slave. Amore inhuman piece 
of, conduet has seldom been re- 
corded, Most of the injuries 
which Christians of the present 
day receive, one from an other, 
or from any of their fellow men, 
are light when compared with 
the treatment Joseph received 
from his brethren; and seldom 
has it been more within the pow- 
er of any person to revenge a 
wrong, or to render evil for evil 
with impunity, than it was in the 
power of Joseph. But it was his 
temper to “overcome evil with 
good.”” Instead of inflictin 
what others would have calle 
exemplary vengeance, on those 
who had abused him, he was all 
tenderness and compassion to- 
wards them. He was disposed 
to nourish both them and their 
children, while they were as 
strangers in Egypt. Although 
this was prior to the Christian 
dispensation, it may not improp- 
erly be termed truly Christian or 
Christlike conduet; and it is wor- 
thy tube imitated by all who 
bear the Christian name. 

How powerful and how benig- 
nant would be the influence, if 
all who name the name of Christ 
would “Go and do likewise?” 
Then would they shine as lights 
in the world, and others, seein 
their good works, would be le 
to glorify their Father who is in 
heaven. 
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GOD OMNIPRESENT. 


Every thing we ean say of where present by his agency and 


the dmmensity 


resolved inte this—he is every 
Vol. IV. 3 


of God may be his knewledge. 


Let us contemplate God as the 










is 


universal Agent. He is the 
mover of every thing we see in 
motion. Pause and contemplate 
the boundless frame of nature. 
What apn arm is that on which 
hangs the weight of creation! 
What a power is that which moves 
the system of the world! ‘These are 
contemplations which wonder- 
fully exercise the human mind; 
wetry to grasp the subject, and 
the mind sinks exhausted. 

We say that God pervades, 
adjusts, sustains, and agitates the 
whole of nature; because it is 
impossible to assign a reason why 
he should be excluded from one 
place rather than auother, and 
because wherever there is mo- 
tion, there must be a mover, and 
wherever there is life, that life 
must be supported. All around 
us is life and motion uninterrupt- 
edly continued. When we take 
up a body and send it, our strong- 
est effort carries it only to a lit- 
tle distance; it then falls, and is 
motionless. Butthose vast balls, 
which sweep along the field of 
heayen, have been moving more 
than 5000 years within the re- 
cords of human knowledge, and 
that too with inconceivable ve- 
locity. Will you say that this 
regular and unceasing velocity is 
the result of the laws of nature? 
But these motions are effects, and 
effects suppose power, and power 
an agent. <A law isnot an agent, 
nor can it execute itself. Law 
without power is a sound, a no- 
tion, a nonentity. ‘The phrase, 


the laws of nature, when applied 
to the motions of the universe, 
expresses only the uniformity and 
regularity, according to which 
the inexplicable motions are con- 


ducted. To find the 


power 
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which impels, we must trayal on 
from cause to cause, but we 
must arrive at last to the throne 
of Jehovah, and rest upon the 
arm of an uncaused being. 

In the motions of inanimate 
matter it is perhaps sufficiently 
evident, that the agency of God 
must be continually exerting it- 
self. But it is said, the world is 
full of life and intelligence, as 
well as motion; we see creatures 
‘who without any other agency 
appear to move themselves, and 
appear to move unconscious of 
any influence from God. It 
should however be remembered, 
that moral freedom does not im- 
ply independence, and that in 
God we all live, and move, and 
have our being. 

‘Thou God seest me,” is a doe- 
trine strictly practical, a plain 
proposition, net to be obseured by 
explanation or perverted by in- 
genuity. Itis also atruth which 
we cannot be puzzled to apply. 
To the good man it is a truth 
pregnant with consolation. He 
who can look up to God as a fa- 
ther, and on whom God can look 
down as upon a son, rejoices that 
his path and his lying down are 
compassed with the infinite knowl- 
edge of his God. Henee all 
about him is open and serene. 
He seeins to enjoy the perpetual 
company of omniscienee. To 
him solitude brings no weari- 
ness or terror; nor does the bu- 
siness of life so engross or dissi- 
pate his thoughts that he cannot 
recur instantly to the recollec- 
tion of an omnipresent Being. 
To him every spot is consecrated 
ground; for God is.there. In the 
darkness of the night his path is 
illumined by the. presence of 








God. In the stillness of the 
evening he feels the all surround- 
ing influence of divine power. 

hen he mixes with the throng 
in the business of the world, an 
eye which cannot be eluded seems 
to pierce into his employments, 
a hand which cannot be entan- 
gled unravels all his motions, 
and lays open his progress. The 
integrity of such a man is sure 
and unimpeachable. You may, 
build upon it as upon a rock of 
granite. His conversation is that 
of one talking upon oath—his 
witness is in heaven, his record 
is on high. 

Who can deseribe the conso- 
Jation which is found in being 
able to appeal from the false and 
cruel judgments of men to the 
decisions of him who kuoweth 
all things; to fly from the pelt- 
ings of calumny, and shelter one’s 
self in the secret place of the 
Most High; to eseape from the 
suspicions and treacheries of 
man, and lean upon the unfailing 
Shera of God; to seek relief 
rom the false opinions of those 
we love, by pouring out at the 
feet of an impartial God the se- 
crets of the soul, crying, like Pe- 
ter, “Lord, thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest I love thee!” 
On the other hand, when the 
wicked attempt to flee from the 
observation of Omniscience, how 
vain is the attempt! Follow 
the guilty man in his restless 
wanderings. See him plungin 
into the crowd and bustle of the 
world, as if he thought he might 
be unobsérved in the confusion; 
but in vain; an eye seems fo fol- 
low himi, and to mark him out 
from among the throng. He re- 
sdlves to seek for rest by remov- 
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ing from the scenes of guilt and 
remorse. He takes the wings of 
the morning, and flies to the ut- 
termost parts of the sea; but he 
finds evidence that God was 
there before him. Is there no 
one of the innumerable worlds 
out of the reach of an offended’ 
God? The guilty wretch tries the 
experiment. He rushes, O God, 
out of this world, makes his bed 
in hell, awakes, and “behold thou 
art there!” 

An indescribable interest is 
thrown over the doctrine of the 
omniscience and omnipresence of 
God, when cousidered in connex- 
ion with the judgment which is 
to follow. He who now observes 
every determination we form, will 
be himself our Judge. Every 
moment is the testimony aaah 
under the eye of heaven which’ 
is to acquit or condemn us here- 
after. Nothing less than Om- 
niscience perpetually exercised, 
is capable of deciding upon such 
mixed characters as ours, and of 
assigning to the infinite multi- 
tude of moral agents unchangea- 
ble places of abode, without con- 
fusion and without injustice. 

To the man who believes’ in 
the constant presence and super- 
intendance of Deity nothing is 
uninteresting. All history is a 
roll, inseribed with the name of 
God. When he sees how unex- 
pectedly and Low easily events 
rise out of events; how intimate. 
ly every thing is connected with 
all other things by innumerable 
links and dependencies, when the 
counsels of the prudent are per- 
plexed, and the predfctions of 
the discerning are falsified,/how 
inestimable to-such a man is the 
assurance, that there is onzE BE- 
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inc, to whem all this is plain, 
who discerns the end from the 
beginning, who explores the fu- 
ture with greater ease than we 
read the past, and who not only 
comprehends in his instantane- 
ous survey the grand events of 
every period; but is concerned 
in every motion, however incon- 
siderable, in the system of na- 
ture. 

It is difficult to conceive how 
the sentiment of supreme love to 
God ean be maintajned with that 
intensity which the language of 
scripture requires, except in the 
mind of one who is accustomed 
to view God in every thing, to 
see, and hear, and feel his pre- 
sence as habjtually as he per- 
ceives by his senses the objects 
which surround him. In this 
manner whatever attachments 
such a man may feel to his 
friends, his children, his country, 
or his favorite pursuits; the idea 
of God, as the author of ail he 
enjoys, is so inseparably connect- 
ed and completely mingled with 
all his thoughts, that in lovin 
them he loves their author; ud 
every separate affection unites 
and coalesces in the all-embrac- 
ing idea and sentiment of affee- 
tion towards God,every where pre- 
sent and doing good. This is the 
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summit of Christian exeellence, 
the perfection of Christian pie- 
ty. 
; But if in the universe of which 
we make a part, there exists a 
Being whe ‘tills all space, who 
possesses all power, whose good- 
ness has no bounds, whose dis- 
cerument cannot be eluded, whose 
will cannot be thwarted, and 
whose existence cannot be ter- 
minated; what person can or 
aught to reflect, without trem- 
bling, that he has lived a year, a 
day, of his rational life, regard- 
less of this mighty Spirit, or that 
he has engaged in any enter- 
prize or indulged any passion, 
in which the idea of such a Be- 
ing was insupportable or alarm. 


ng: 

et us then always commit 
ourselyes and one another to 
God, by the spirit of Christian 
prayer, as to a faithful Creator; 
beseeching him to lead us safely 
through the temptations, the 
darkness and confusion of the 
present state, toa 8 where 
we shall enjoy his unelouded pre- 
sence; and where the mysteries 
of his providence shall be unfold- 
edand he be seen “from seeming 
evil still educing good,” “and 
better thence again, and better 
still, in infinite progression.” B. 


Ee 


THE REVIVAL OF JESUITISM. 


In the Christian Observer for 
March 183, we have a Re- 
view of “A brief account of 
the Jesuits,” in which is giv- 
en a striking description of 
the principles of that order of 
men, and of the mischiefs done 


by them in former ages. In our 
sketeh of Ganganelli, in Number 
nine of the last Volume, we stat- 
ed the fact, that he abolished the 
Institution of the Jesuits. 

But notwithstanding the infal- 
libility of popes, they can con- 








tradict each other. It now ap- 
pears that, August 1814, the pre- 
sent Pontitf published a bull to 
restore what his predecessor had 
abolished. This bull probably 
occasioned the “brief account of 
the Jesuits.” The ‘Review of it 
is able and interesting. it con- 
tains much information respect- 
ing the dangers to which society 
will be exposed by the revival of 
such an institution. ‘Towards 
the close of the Review there is 
a passage which deserves partic- 
ular notice at the present time. 

“It is a curious fact” says the 
Reviewer, “that at one period 
almost every celebrated divine 
in Europe was more or less oc- 
cupied with plans for the union 
of the various churches of 
Christ: whereas now all ideas of 
confederation appear to be ex- 
tinct. ‘The world seems calmly 
to have settled downto the con- 
clusion, that harmony and alli- 
ance are impracticable; that the 
seamless coat of Christ, having 
been once rent, is to be rent for- 
ever; that the religion of love is 
to be a religion of permanent dis- 
cord. 

‘““Now we will freely own, that 
when our eye is jaded by the al- 
most ceaseless contemplation of 
the discordances and jealousies 
of this pugnacious world, we are 
apt not seldom to turn aside and 
to refresh ourselves with the con- 
templation of that happier state 
of things, to which we trust we 
are advancing. We seem to dis- 
cover in the pages of prophecy, 
in the improving liberality of the 
age, in the gigantic operations of 
the Bible Society, in the univer- 
sal distribution of the oracles of 
trath, that spirit at work by 
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which the allianee of the church. 
es of Christ is to be accomplish- 
ed. ‘The key note appears to 
us to be struck, and we expect 
sweet notes of universal eoncerd 
to follow. The foundation stone 
seems to us to be laid, and we 
expect to see the temple of union 
arise. 

“In this state of things we are 
exceedingly jealous of any insti- 
tution which lags very far be- 
hind the spirit of the ages which 
preserves, as a sort of relic, the 
temper and bigotry of older days; 
which threatens to retard the 
march of mind, and to drag us 
back into those regions of preju- 
dice and intolerance from which 
we imagined ourselves to have 
escaped. And such an institu- 
tion,in ou: humble opinion,is Jesu- 
itism. If an instrument is want- 
ed, which may at onee quench the 
flame of charity, throw us back 
in the career of ages; sow the 
seeds of everlasting division; lay 
a train which jis to explode in 
the citadel of truth, and over- 
turn her sacred towers, we ven- 
ture confidently to affirm, that 
Jesuitism is that instrument.” 

Let the reader now pause, and 
substitute the terms the proposed 
Ecclesiastical Tribunals tor the 
Institution of Jesuitism, and ask 
himself these questions: Have 
not Christians on this side the 
Atlantie some reason also to: be 
“exceedingly jealous of any in- 
stitution which lags very far be- 
hind the spirit of the age,” in 
our region; “which preserves, as 
a sort of relic, the temper and 
bigotry of older days; which 
threatens to retard the march of 
mind, and to drag us back into 
those regions of prejudice antl 
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intolerance, from which we im- 
agined ourselves fo have eseap- 
ed?” Do we need “an instrument, 
which may at once quench 
the flame of charity, throw us 
back in the earcer of ages, sow 
the seeds of everlasting division, 
lay a train whichis to explode in 
the temple of truth and overturn 
her sacred towers?” If so, what 
institution ean be better adapted 
to such a purpose, than the pro- 
posed Keclesiastical Consocia- 
tions? 

‘Lhe pope, in vindieation of 
his conduct in reestablishing the 
nstitution of the Jesnits,deelares, 
‘that he should deem himself 
guilty towards God, if amidst the 
dangers of the Christian repub- 
hie, he should neglect to employ 
the aids which the special prov- 
idence of God had put in his 
power, and if, placed in the bark 
ef St. Peter, and tossed by con- 
tinual storms, he should refuse to 
employ the vigorous and eaperi- 
enced powers who volunteer their 
services.”” 

Are better reasons than these 
siven im favor of Consociations? 
We are not disposed to impute 
to our brethren, who are longing 
for such an institution. either the 
principles or the practices of Jes- 
nits. Hut we think the pope is 
under a mistake, if he supposes 
the revival of Jesuitism will be 
any benefit to himsclf, or to the 
cause of religion; and we think 
the advocates for ecclesiastical 
tribunals are under a similar mis- 
take. 

‘They would perhaps do well 
to eonsider, that if the churches 
er the clergy of any sect have a 
right to form such tribunals in 


sepport of their own opinions, 





the privilege is common to eve- 
ry seet in every ages that had 
such tribunals been formed in 
this state but fifly years ago, in 
support of the opinions which 
were then deemed orthodox, “the 
march of mind” must have been 
retarded, or some of those, who 
are now in favor of the trilunal, 
would probably have been expos- 
ed to censure, deposition, and 
disgrace, or to a course of “hy- 
pocritical coneealment” and du- 
plicity, to avoid reproach and 
condemnation; that the trisunals 
they are so anxious to establish 
may prove as snares and traps 
or fetters to their own children, 
whose “march of mind” may 
propably detect some errors in 
the creed of their self confident 
fathers; and that it is possible 
some other seet may become the 
majority in this state, and by fol- 
lowing the example of these ad- 
vocates for tribunals, cause them 
to eat of the fruit of their own 
way, and to be filled with their 
own devices. ‘There is a tide in 
human affairs; and human opin- 
ions and parties are liable 
to the caprice of fashion. 
What is popular at the present 
time may not be so ten years 
henee. But parties in religion, 
as well as in politics, are too 

rone to imitate the bad exam- 
ples of each other, and to feel jus- 
tified in retaliating injuries. A 
system: of intolerance and usur- 
pation is a dangerous engine in 
the hands of party zeal. Po- 
pery was once in a state of child. 
hood, as harmless as a consoci- 
ated tribunal would be among 
us; but it grew to such a mon- 
ater insize, that it retarded “the 
march of mind,” and oceasioned 
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an awful eclipse of gospel light. 

Wevery well know that the good 
of the church is the professed ob- 
ject im the attempt to establish 
Consociations. e also know 
that such was the professed ob- 
ject of the pontiff, in reviving 
the society of Jesuite—of Ferdi- 
nand, in reestablishing the In- 
quisition in Spain—of our ances- 
tors, in banishing, torturing, and 
burning one another for suppos- 
ed heresy—and of the Jews, in 
killing the Prince of life. Nor 
are we authorized to say in 
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which of the several cases the 

od of the church has been pre- 

ssedly sought with the great- 
est sincerity. But if people have 
been the subjects of delusion in 
other ages and other countries, 
they may be liable to similar de- 
lusions, not only in our age, but’ 
in our country. “If thou may- 
est be free, use it rather; for 
there are very few ministers who 
are worthy to be trusted with the: 
office of keeping other men’s 
consciences, and judging other 
men’s hearts. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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THEOLOGICAL BDUCATION IN CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


Tae Corporation of Harvard College 
have thought it their duty to adopt 
measures for increasing the means of 
Theological Education at the Univer- 
sity. In order to enable Students in 
Divinity to reap the benefit of the em- 
inent advantages which the College 
possesses for this purpose, there is 
need of funds for assisting meritori- 
eus Students in Divinity of limited 
means, to reside at the University for 
a requisite time:—-Of.gpge or more Pro- 
fessors, whose attention ‘may be ex- 
elusively given to this class of Stu- 
dents, and of a separate building. 

The Corporation are disposed and 
determined to apply the resources of 
the College to this object, as far as 
ether indispensable claims admit. 
But these resources being entirely in- 
adequate to the accomplishment of 
their views, they feel it incumbent 
upon them to cali upon the friends of 
the University, and of the Christian 
ministry, to cooperate with them in 
this interesting design. 

As the best method of obtaining the 
assistance of the liberal and pious, it 
is proposed to form a society ‘‘for the 
education of candidates for the ministry 
in Cambridge University.* Al) per- 





sons who shall subscribe five doHars’ 
a year shall be members, and continue: 
such so long as they shall pay the. 
said annual sum:—Clergymen. paying 
two dollars a year to be considered as. 
raembers. 

All persons subscribing one’ hun- 
dred doliars to be considered mem- 
bers of the said Society for life. Sub- 
scriptions for smaller sums, either as. 
annual payments or as donations, wili 
be thankfully received. 

Whilst annual and life snbscrip- 
tions are desired, it is hoped, - that 
affluent. friends of the College and of 
the Churches will, by donations and 
bequests, do justice to the noble ob- 
ject of Christian munificence here pre- 
sented. 

The Corporation are induced to be: 
lieve, that a large number of persons 
in the metropolis and in various parts. 
of this Commonwealth will view this 
invitation with favour;-——as an ocea- 
sion for doing what many of them 
have anxiously wished to see accom- 
plished. 

In pursuance of this design, they 
have requested a large number of dis~ 
tinguished sons and friends of the Uni- 
versity to take charge of papers For 
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subscription, and also Clergymen to 
promote the object in their respective 
congregations. After the first Mon- 
day of April next, the Corporation will 
eall a meeting of ‘the subscribers, that 
they may adopt any measures they 
may see fit for carrying this charitable 
plan into effect, and particularly choose 
five Trustees to act with the Corpor- 
ation_inthe appropriation of the funds. 
In behalf of the Corporation, with the 
assent of the Board of Overseers. 
JOHN T. KIRKLAND, Pres’t. 
Harvard College, Dec. 18, 1815. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 

In conformity to the foregoing pro- 
posal, we the subscribers, being dis- 
posed to cooperate with the Corpora- 
tion and Overseers of Harvard College 
in providing for the education of Stu- 
dents in Divinity and Candidates for 
the Ministry at said College, and to 
aid in forming a Society for that pur- 
pose, do agree to pay the sums, annex- 
ed to our names respectively, to such 
Treasurer as the Society may appoint 
to receive the same;—-each annual 
subscriber to continue to pay his sub- 
scription, till he withdraw his name 
by written notice to the Treasurer. 


N. B. Gentlemen holding subscrip- 
tion papers are requested to make a re- 
turn of the result of their exertions 
on or before the first Monday in April 
next. 


COMMITTEES 

Appointed by the Corporation, Three 
persons have been selected for each 
commission, under the belief that that 
number would most conveniently co- 
operute in this interesting work. The 
gentlemen first named will please to 
act as Chairmen. 

Suffolk county—Hon George Cabot, 
Fion. Israel Thorndike, William Par- 
sons, Esq. 

Hon. H.G. Otis, Hon. William Gray, 
Hon. Isaac Parker. 

Theodore Lyman, Esq. Gen. Arnold 
Welles, Peter Thacher Esq. 

William Sullivan, Esq. Col. Joseph 
May, Joseph Coolidge, jun. Esq. 

Hon, William Brown, Charles Davis, 





Esq. Samuel May, Esq. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy, Hon. T. H. 
Perkins, Jonathan Phillips, Esq. 

John E. Tyler, Esq. William Thurs- 
ton, Esq. enry Gray Esq. 

Samuel Eliot, Esq. James Prinee, 
Esq. T. K. Jones Esq. 

Samuel Parkman, Esq. Redford 
Webster, Esq. Dr. Ephraim Eliot. 

Hon James Lloyd, David Sears, Esqe 
James Perkins, Esq. 

Hon. Thomas Dawes, John Parker, 
Esq. Josiah Salisbury, Esq. 

Hon. P. C. Brooks, Samuel Brad- 
ford, Esq. Hon. Daniel Sargent. 

William S. Shaw, Esy. James Say- 
age, Esq. Francis Gray, Esq. 

William P. Mason, Esq. Theodore 
Lyman, jun. Esq. Thomas Dexter, Esq. 

Essex.—FEdward A. Holyoke, M. D. 
Jacob Ashton, Esq. Dr. Joshua Fisher. 

Hon. Samuel Putnam, Hon. Joseph 
Story, Hon. Benjamin Pickman, jun. 

Hon. D. A. White, Thomas Cary, 
and Stephen Hooper, Esquires. 

Oliver Prescott, M. D. Nathaniel 
Bradstreet, M. D. Michael Hodge jun. 
Esq. 

Hon. John Pickering, mera | 
Devereux, Esq. Leverett Saltonstall, 

‘ini John Heard,Asa Andrews, Esq. 
Nathaniel Lord, Esq. 

Plymouth—Hon. George Partridge, 
Beza Hayward, Esq. Dr. Cushing 
Otis. 

Hon. Judge Thomas, Hon. William 
Davis, Kilborn Whitman, Esq. 

Hon. Nahum Mitchell, Hon. Wilkes 
Wood, Barnabas Hodge, Esq. 

Bristol—Hon. George Leonard,Hon. 
Hodijah Baylies, Hon. Samuel Fales, 
Esquires. 

Barnstable—Dr. Samuel Savage, 
Hon. Wendell Davis, Hon. Richard 
Sears. 

Nor folk.—Hon. Edward H. Robbins, 
Hon. J. Richardson, Thomas Green- 
leaf, Esquires. 

Middlesex—Hon. Josiah Bartlett, 
Hon. Timothy Bigelow, Samuel Hoar, 
jun. Esq. 

Abraham Bigelow, Esq. Loammi 
Baldwin, Esq. Hon, Timothy Fuller. 

Worcester.—Hon. Jose ‘Allen, Hon. 
Oliver Fiske, Hon. Levi Stace jun: 
Esquires. 





Daniel Waldo, Esq, Stephen Salis- 
buty, Esq. Hon. Benjamin Heywood, 
E 


“Kempedire, Franklin, and Hampden— 
Hon. Thomas Dwight, Joseph Lyman, 
Sarfiuel C. Allen, Esquires. 

John Williams,Esq. Samuel Lathrop, 
Esq. Lewis Strong, Esq. 

Cumberland.—\ion. Prentiss Mellen, 
Hon. George Bradbury, Hon. Stephen 
Longfellow, jun. , 

Berkshire-—Hon. J. W. Hulbert, 
John C. Williams, Esq. Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Esq. 

York.—Hon. David Sewall, William 
Pitt Preble, Esq. Dr. Samuel Emer- 
son. 

Kennebeck.—Hon. §. §: Wilde, Hon. 
James Bridge, Hobert H. Gardiner, 
Esq. Hon. S. Thatcher. 

The Corporation will name other 
gentlemen in addition to the above, in 
the more distant counties. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

As a proposition is now before the 
publick for increasing the means of 
theological education at Harvard Uni- 
versity, it is thought that a few obser- 
Vations on the subject may be accept- 
able to those who have not been able 
to give to it much attention, and whose 
aid and patronage may be solicited. 

It may perhaps be asked by some, 
though I hope the question will be 
confined to a few, Why ought we to be 
so solicitous for the education of min- 
isters? The answer is very obvious. 
The object of the ministry 1s peculiar- 
ly important. To the Christian min- 
ister are entrusted in a measure the 
dearest and most valuable interests of 
the human race. He is called to 
watch over the morals of society, and 
to awaken and cultivate the principles 
of piety and virtue in the hearts of in- 
dividuals. He is set apart to dispense 
that religion, which, as we believe, 
came from God, which was given to 
reform, exalt, and console us, and on 
the reception of which our immortal 
hopes depend. Qught we not to be 
solicitous for the improvement and 
preparation of those, by whom this 
religion is to be unfolded and enforc- 
ed, and to whose influence our own 
minds and those of our children are to 
No, 1. Vol, IV. 4 
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be so often exposed? , 

Our interest in a minister is very 
peculiar. He is to us what no other 
professional man can be. We want 
him not to transact our business and 
to receive a compensation; but to be: 
our friend, our guide, an inmate im 
our families; to enter our houses in af. 
fliction; and to be able to give us 
light, admonition, and consolation im» 
suffering, sickness, and the last hours 
of life. 

Our connexion with men of other 
professions jis transient, accidental, 
rare. With a minister it is habitual. 
Once in the week, at least, we are to 
meet and sit under his instructions. 
We are to give up our minds ina 
measure to his influence, and to re- 
ceive from him impressions on a sub- 
ject, which more than all others, con- 
cerns us, and with which our improve- 
ment and tranquillity through life and 
our future peace are most intimately 
connected. 

We want the minister of religion te 
address our zinderstandings with clear- 
ness; to extend and brighten our mor- 
al and religious conceptions; to throw 
light over the obscurities of the sa- 
cred volume; to assist us in repelling 
those doubts which sometimes shake 
our convictions of Christian truth; 
and to establish us in a firm and ra- 
tional belief. 

We want him not only to address 
the understanding with clearness, but 
still more to speak to the conscience 
and heart with power, to force as it 
were our thoughts from the world, to 
rouse us from the slumbers of an un- 
reflecting life, to exhibit religion im 
an interesting form, and to engage our 
affections on the side of duty. Such 
are the offices and aids which we need 
from the Christian minister. 
does not see in a moment, that much 
preparation of the intellect and heart 
is required to render him successful 

in these high and generous labours? 

These reasons for being interested 
in the education of ministers grow out 
of the nature and. importance of relig- 
ion, Another important remark is, 
that the state of our country demands 
that greater care than ever should be 
given to this object, It will net be 
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denied, I presume, that this country is 
on the whole advancing in intelli- 
gence. The means of improvement 
are more liberally and more general- 
ly afforded to the young than in for- 
mer times. A closer connexion sub- 
sists with the cultivated minds in oth- 
er countries. A variety of institu- 
tions are awakening our powers, and 
communicating a degree of general 
knowledge, which was not formerly 
diffused among us. Taste is more ex- 
tensively cultivated, and the finest 
productions of polite literature find 
their way into many of our families. 
Now in this state of things, in this in- 
creasing activity of intellect, there is 
peculiar need of an enlightened min- 
istry, Religion should not be left to 
feeble and ignorant advocates, to men 
of narrow and unfurnished minds. Its 
ministers should be practical proofs, 
that it may be connected with the no- 
blest improvements of the under- 
standing; and they should be able to 
convert into weapons for its defence 
the discoveries of philosophy, and the 
speculationsof genius. Religion must 
be adapted in its mode of exhibition to 
the state of society. The form in 
which we presen‘ it to the infant will 
not satisfy and interest the advanced 
understanding. In the same manner, 
if in a cultivated age religious in- 
structioa does not partake the general 
elevation, it will be slighted by the 
very minds whose influence it is most 
desirable to engage on the side of vir- 
tue and piety. 

I have observed, that an enlightened 
age requires an, enlightened ministry. 
On the other hand it may be observ- 
ed, that an enlightened ministry is a 
powerful agent in continuing and ac- 
eelerating the progress of liglit, of re- 
finement, and of all social improve- 
ments. The limits of this essay will 
not sdmit the full development of 
this sentiment. I will only observe, 
that perhaps the most reflecting men 
are not aware how far a society is m- 
debted for activity of intellect, delica- 
cy of mamers, and the strength of all 
its imstitutions, to the silent, sul tle in- 
fluence of the thoughts and feelings, 
which are kept alive in the breasts of 
multitudes by religious instruction. 
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There isanother most important con- 
sideration for promoting an enlightened 
ministry. Religious teachers there cer- 
tainly wéll be of one description or. oth. 
er; and if men of well furnished minds 
cannot be found for this office, we 
shall be overwhelmed by the ignorant 
and fanatical. The human heart is 
disposed by its very nature to religious 
impressions, and it wants guidance, 
wants direction, wants the light and 
fervour of other minds, in this most 
interesting concern. Conscious of 
weakness, and delighting in excite- 
ment, it will follow the blindest guide, 
who speaks with contidence of his 
communications with God, rather than 
advance alone in the religious life. 
An enlightened ministry is the only 
barrier against fanaticism. Remove 
this, and popular enthusiasts would 
sweep away the multitude as with a 
torrent, would operate with an unre- 
sisted power on the ardent imagina- 
tion of youth, and on the devotional 
susceptibility of woman, and would 
even prostrate cultivated minds, in 
which feeling is the most prominent 
trait. Few of us consider the prone- 
ness of the human heart to extrava- 
gance and fanaticism, or how much 
we are all indebted for our safety to 
the good sense and intellectual and re- 
ligious improvenient of ministers of 
religion. 

Ignorant ministers are driven al- 
most by necessity to fanaticism. Un- 
able to interest their hearers by ape 
peals to the understanding, and by 
clear and judicious and affecting de- 
lineations of religion, they can only 
acquire and maintain the ascendancy 
which is so dear to them, by inflaming 
the passions, by exciting a distemper- 
ed and ungoverned sensibility, and by 
perpetuating ignorance and errour. 
Every man of observation must have 
seen melancholy illustrations of this 
truth, and what an argument does it 
afford im favor of an enlightened 
ministry! 

Nothing more is needed to show the 
great interest which the community 
ought to feel in the education of youn 
men for the ministry. But it will be 
asked, Are not our present means suf- 
ficient? Are not our pulpits filled with 








well furnished and enlightened teach- 
ers? Why seek to obtain additional 
aids for this important end? I answer, 
first, that a sufficient number of en- 
lightened ministers is not trained for 
our pulpits. There is a demand be- 
yond the supply, even if we look no 
further than this Commonwealth; and 
if we look through the whole country, 
we shall seé an immense tract of the 
spiritual vineyard uncultivated, and 
uncultivated for want of laborers. 
Tanswer, in the second place, that 
whilst in our pulpits we have minis- 
ters whose gifts and endowments en- 
title them to respect, we yet need and 
ought to possess a more enlightened 
ministry. Many of our religious 
teachers will lament to us the deficien- 
cies of their education, will lament 
that the narrowness of their circum- 
stances compelled them to too early 
an entrance on their work, will lament 
that they were deprived by the imper- 
fection of our institutions, of many aids 
which the preparation for the ministry 
requires. We have indeed many good 
ministers. But we ought to have bet- 
ter. We may have better. But un- 
less we will sow more hberally, we 
cannot expect aricher harvest. The 
education of ministers decides very 
much their future character, and 
where this is incomplete, we must not 
expect to be blessed with powerful 
and impressive instruction. The sum 
is, we need an increase of the means 
of theological education. 

But it will be asked, Why shall we ad- 
vance funds for the education of minis- 
ters, rather than of physicians or law- 
yers? Why are such peculiar aids and 
encouragements needed for this profes- 
sion? Will not the demand for ministers 
obtain a supply, just as the demand for 
every other species of talent? This rea- 
soning is founded on a principle gener- 
ally true, that demand creates a sup- 
ply; but every general rule has its 
exceptions, and it is one of the high- 
est offices of practical wisdom to dis- 
cern the cases where the rule fails in 
its application. 

All reasoning should give place to 
fact. Now it is an undeniable fact, 
that whilst the other learned profes- 
Sipms in our country are crowded and 
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overstocked, whilst the supply vastly 
surpasses the demand, the profession 
of the ministry is comparatively de- 
serted, and candidates of respectable 
stan:ling, instead of obtruding them- 
selves in crowds, are often to be 
sought with a degree of care and dif- 
ficulty. 

The reason of this is to be found jin 
the difference between the ministry 
and other professions. Other profes- 


sions hold out the strong lures of prof- 


it and distinction. They appeal to 
the ambition, the love of gain, the de- 
sire of rising in the world, which are 
so operative on youthful minds. These 
lures are not, and ought not to be, ex- 
hibited by the ministry. This profes- 
sion makes its chief appeal to the mor- 
al and religious feelings of the young, 
and we all know how much fainter 
these are than those which I have pre- 
viously mentioned. Can we wonder 
then that the ministry is less crowd- 
ed? 

I proceed to another remark. The 
professions of law and medicine do 
not imperiously demand any high 
moral qualifications in those who em- 
brace them. A young man, whose 
habits are not altogether pure, or 
whose character is marked by levity, 
may enter on the study of these pro- 
fessions, without incurring the re- 
proach of impropriety or inconsisten- 
cy of conduct. The ministry, on the 
other hand, demands not merely un- 
exceptionable morals, but a sobriety 
and seriousness of mind, and a pro- 
pensity to contemplative and devout 
habits, which are not the ordinary 
characteristics of that age, when a 
choice must be made of the business 
of life. On this account the number 
of the young, who are inclined by their 
own feelings and advised by others to 
enter the ministry, is comparatively 
small, 

J am now led to another reflection, 
growing out of the last. The profes- 
sion of the ministry has an aspect not 
inviting to the young. Youth is the 
period of animation and gaiety. But 
to the hasty observation of youth, 
there is a gloominess, a solemnity, @ 

ainful self restraint belonging to the 
life ofa minister. Even young men 
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of pure morals and of devotional sus- 
ceptidility shrink from an employment, 
which they think will separate them 
from the worid, and impose a rigorous 
discipline and painful circumspection. 
That path, which they would proba- 
bly find most tranquil and most flow- 
ery, seems to them beset with thorns. 
Do we not see many obstructions to a 
sufficient supply of students of theol- 
ogy? 
I now proceed to another most im- 
ortant consideration. We have seen, 
that a large number of young men, 
whose tastes and feelings lead them 
to the ministry, is not to be expected. 
It is also a fact, and a very decisive 
fact, that those young men who possess 
these tastes and feelings generally be- 
long to families, whose circumstances 
are confined, and whose means of edu- 
caing their children are exceedingly 
narrow. The children of the rich, 
born to prospects of ease, and formed 
to gaiety if not licentiousness by in- 
dulgence, have little relish for the 
ministry. On the contrary, the sons 
of poorer families, whose circumstan- 
ces impose great self restraint, whose 
collegiate education is their whole por- 
tion, and often demands their own as 
well as their parents’ exertions, are 
naturally formed to greater serious- 
ness aad consideration, and to a wil- 
lingness to meet the toils and uncer- 
tainties of the ministry. From this 
class of the young, the ministerial pro- 
fession does accordingly peceive its 
Jargest supplies. Do we not at once 
discover from this statement, that this 
rofession demands from the commu- 
hity peculiar encouragements?—Let 
me briefly repeat what I have said. 
From the nature of the ministry, a 
small proportion of the young are dis- 
posed or fitted to enter it, and of this 
small number a considerable part are 
unable to defray the expenses of their 
education; and yet the community has 
the highest possible interest in giving 
them the best education which the 
improvements of the age and the op- 
ulence of the country will admit. Is it 
not.as clear as noon day, that there 
ought to be provided liberal funds for 
this most valuable object? 
- ‘Willit here be asked, why the can- 
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didate for the ministry cannot borrow 
money to defray the charges of his ed- 
ucation? J answer, it is not always ea- 
sy for him to borrow. Besides a debt 
is a most distressing incumbrance to 
aman, who has a prospect of a salary 
so small, that, without exertions for- 
eign to his profession, it will hardl 
support him. Can we wonder that the 
protession is declined in preference to 
such a burden? 

Where this burden however is cho- 
sen, the effect is very unhappy, and 
the cause of religion is often a suffer- 
er. The candidate, unwilling to con- 
tract a larger debt than is indispen- 
sable to his object, hurries through 
has studies, and enters unfurnished 
and unprepared on the ministry. His 
first care is, as it should be, to free 
himself from his pecuniary obligations; 
and for this end he endeavours to 
unite some secular employment with 
his sacred calling. In this way the 
spirit of study and of his profession is 
damped. He forms negligent habits 
in his preparation for the pulpit, which 
he soon thinks are justified by the 
wants of a growing family. His im- 
perfect education therefore is never 
completed. His mind remains sta- 
tionary. A meagre library, which he 
is unable to enlarge, furnishes the 
weekly food for his flock, who are 
forced to subsist on an uninteresting 
repetition of the same dull thoughts. 

This is the melancholy history of 
too many who enter the ministry. 
Few young men among us are in fact 
sufficiently prepared, and the conse- 
quence is, that religious instruction is 
not what it should be. The commu- 
nity at large cannot perhaps under- 
stand how extensive a preparation 
the ministry requires. There is one 
idea however which should teach 
them, that it ought to be more exten- 
sive than that which is demanded for 
any other profession. A lawyer and 
physician erin their employments 
with a small number of clients or pa- 
tients, and their practice is confined 
to the least important cases within 
their respective departments. They 
have therefore much leisure for pre- 
paration after entering on their pur- 


suits, and gradually rise into publick 
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notice. Notso the minister. . He en- 
ters at once onthe stage. All the du- 
ties of a parish immediately devolve 
upon him. His connexion at the first 
moment extends to as large a number 
as he will ever be called to serve. His 
station is at first conspicuous. He is 
literally burdened and pressed with 
duties. The mere labour of compos- 
ing as many sermons as ure demanded 
of him is enough to exhaust his time 
and strength. If then his education 
has been deficient, how is it to be re- 
paired? Amidst these disadvantages, 
can we wonder that the mind loses its 
spring, and soon becomes satisfied 
with very humble productions. How 
important is it, that a good foundation 
should be laid, that the theological 
student should have time to accumu- 
late some intellectual treasures, and 
that he should be trained under cir- 
cumstances most suited to give him 
an unconquerable love of his profes- 
sion, of study, and of the cause to 
which he is devoted! 

These remarks, it is hoped, will 
show the importance of liberally en- 
dowing a theological institution. It 
now only remains to consider this ob- 
ject in relation to Harvard University. 
A very mistaken opinion is sometimes 
expressed, that this University is suf- 
ficiently opulent to accomplish any 
object, without further publick assis- 
tance. A more erroneous sentiment 


could not prevail. The funds of this 
institution are indeed respectable; but 
they are already appropriated by the 
donors, or required by the general 
system of liberal education for. the sup- 
port of existing establishments, and 
very little can be furnished from its 
resources for the great end which has 
now been recommended.* The assist- 
ance afforded to students in theology 
is very limited, and net one professor- 
ship has as Ph been established ex- 
pressly for aiding their preparation for 
the minjstry.{| The Hollis Professor 
of Divinity, and other Professors of 
the University, do indeed cheerfully 
contribute to this object, as far ag 
their prescribed duties permit. But 
as their offices respect primarily the 
undergraduates, they can render little 
service in proportion to the demands 
of this most important end, : 

Two professorships are immediately 
wanted at the University. The first 
is a professorship of Sacred Literature, 
designed to introduce students to the 
original languages, in whieh the 
Scriptures were written, and to» the 
various sources of light and informa- 
tion, which are required to the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. 

Another professorship, still more 
necessary, should embrace for its ob- 
jects sacred eloquence, and instruction 
in pastoral duty. It should be design- 
ed to instruct candidates for the min- 


* The offices at the College are all necessary or useful, and these cannot be 
maintained without considerable assessments on the students. Large expen- 
ditures recently in building University Hall and in repairs of the other edific, 
es, in making two new permanent establishments for instructien, a new Philos- 
ophy Room, and in an extension of the Chemical and Anatomical establish- 
ment at College, with losses during the unsettled state of public affairs, have 
made large deductions from the College funds. Of the liberal and important 
grant from the Legislature, a quarter part is by law to be applied to lessen the 
fees of tuition of a certain number of students. The other portion of this 
grant, received for the first two years and a half, is absorbed by the erection 
of the Massachusetts Medical College in Boston; and the receipts hereafter 
will be needed for the erection of one or more Colleges for the habitation of 
students, and for other valuable general purposes. 


+ A good deal has been recently done towards a supply of this deficiency by 


the Dexter foundation for lectures and dissertations on the interpretation of 


the scriptures, by a donation of a township of land by Samucl Parkman Esq. for 
a Theological Professor for students in divinity, and by the Professorship of 
Greek Literature. But in order to render what has been already done effectn- 


al, the additional means of education, here suggested, are essential, 
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istry in the composition and delivery 
of sermons, and in the best methods 
of impressing the human mind, and 
to awaken an enlightened zeal and ar- 
dour in the performance of all the of- 
fices of ministerial life. What seri- 
ous and reflecting man is not often re- 
minded on the Sabbath of the painful 
truth, that some institution is needed 
to train our ministers for the impres- 
sive and effectual discharge of their 
duties! How much ability is lost, 
wasted, for want of the discipline 
which has now been recommended. 

We want not only these professor- 
ships. We want funds to enable our 
young men to devote a longer period 
to preparation for the ministry. 

‘These additions to the establish- 
ments at Cambridge, especially the 
foundations for assisting students in 
divinity to reside there for a proper 
time, would secure to the community 
the full benefit of the many advanta- 
ges already possessed by the univer- 
sity for theological education, partic- 
ularly its large and excellent Library. 
How great a blessing will be conferred 
on the church, if these aids are pro- 
vided! We are apt to consider these 
as aids for Students in Theology. 
They are aids for ourselves, and for 
eur children, who are to sit under the 
mstruction of those, who may thus be 
trained, and who will be unspeakable 
gainers from our own bounty. The 
cause is our own and our children’s. 
Let us not betray it by supineness, or 
a contracted mind. 

It ought to be particularly observ. 
ed, that the consequence of enlarging 
the theological funds of the Universi- 
ty will not be the communication of a 
sectarian character to that institution. 
The design is not to inculcate the 
peculiarities of any sect, but to place 
students of divinity under the most 
favorable circumstances for inquir- 
ing for themselves into the doctrines 
of revelation. 


Tatelli gence. 


It is not interided that the course of 
instruction given to the undergradu- 
ates shall be in any degree aflected by 
the proposed extension of the theo- 
logical department. The University 
in consequence of this extension will 
not become a Theological College, 
any more than it became a Medical 
College when the several medical pro- 
fessorships were founded. It is well 
known, that in the distinguished Uni- 
versities of Europe ample provision 
is made for preparing students for 
every profession. [his we trust will 
be the glory of Harvard. We hope te 
see an institution for Law as well as 
for Medicine and Theology, so that 
thus our alma mater, our beloved and 
venerable parent, will send forth sons, 
furnished for honourable and useful 
action in all the liberal professions and 
in every distinguished walk of life. 
Let her grateful children never rest 
till this hope be accomplished. 

It may be proper to mention, that 
the object which has now been re- 
commended is not of recent sugges- 
tion. The late Chief Justice Parsons 
communicated to a friend an address 
to the publick on this very subject, 
prepared by the late Rev. Mr. Buck- 
minster. The Chief Justice express- 
ed an unusual interest inthe object, 
and observed, that a man in the last 
hours of life must derive great conso- 
lation from recollecting that he had 
contributed to its completion. The rea- 
sons of its postponement to the present 
time were the peculiar circumstances 
of the country. 

These remarks are respectfully sub- 
mitted to the friends of Harvard Uni- 
versity, of an enlightened ministry, of 
free inquiry, and of pure Christianity. 
Let them be weighed with serious- 
ness, and it is hoped, that they will 
awaken some interest in the best and 
noblest cause, which human bénevo- 
lence is permitted to advance. 


— — 


LETTER FROM LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 


London, July 28, 1815. 
Srr, 
{embrace with the greatest pleas- 


ure, the earliest opportunity of ac; 
knowledging the receipt of your oblig- 
ing letter of the Sist of May last. 











The reasons assigned by the Bible 
Society of Massachusetts for declin- 
ing to receive the Bibles and ‘Lesta- 
ments redeemed by their. liberality, 
could not fail to insure the acquiesc- 
ence of our Committee, and whilst we 
cordially concur in the propriety of 
their determination, we are no less 
sensible of the delicacy with which it 
has been communicated. 

Whilst we rejoice with our brethren 
in America, at the increasing interest 
excited there, for diffusing the knowl- 
edge of our Redeemer’s kingdom, by 
the circulation of the holy scriptures, 
you will no less rejoice with us, at 
the efforts displayed a!l over the world 
for the attainment of the same object. 
The extent in which the principle of 
our institution has been adopted, fur- 
nishes a most gratifying proof of the 
veneration in which the holy scrip- 
tures are held; and whilst it calls 
forth our admiration and devout grat- 
itude, suggests the duty of fervent 
prayer, that the light thus communi- 
cated to the eyes of men, may shine 
into their hearts. 

fn constant dependence on Almigh- 
ty God for the continuance of that 
favor which has so signally prospered 
the proceedings of the Bible Sozieties 
so extensively established, it only re- 
mains to excite and emulate each oth- 
er in the discharge of that duty, to 
which we have devoted ourselves, and 
which has the glory of God for its ob- 
ject, and the salvation of mankind for 
its end. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your 
most obedient humble servant. 

TEIGNMOUTH 
Pres. of the B.& F. B. Soc. 
W. Paritres Esa. 
Pres. Mass, Bible Soc. 


LETTER FROM MR. WM. SWIFT.* 
New York, 23d .Vov. 1815. 
My dear Sir, 

The conduct of the Massachusetts 
Bible Society, in compensating fora 
quantity of Bibles, ecptured and soid 
by one of our privateers during the 
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late war, excited the admiration of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
perhaps had some. influence in the’ fol- 
lowing instance. 

Soon after the arrival and imprison- 
ment of the crew of ‘the late U.S. 
Brig Siren at Cape Town, Cape’ of 
Good Hope, the Rev. George Thom, 
“Scot’s minister and a missionary 
from the London Missionary Society,” 
applied to the admiral for leave to fur- 
nish them with Bibles, and if agreea- 
ble, occasionally to preach to them, 
but was refused. 

Sometime aiterwards however, ap- 
plication being made by the prisoners 
themselves, the desired permission 
was gran‘ed, and they were immedi- 
ately supplied with a variety of useful 
‘Tracts, and each one with a Bible or 
Testament; and subsequently by the 
assistance of some liberal friend, Mr. 
Thom succeeded in establishing a val- 
uable little library among them, ‘sub- 
ject to certain regulations while they 
should centinue together, and to be 
equitably. distributed among them 
when they should be separated. 

Nor was the liberality of this active 
and truly benevolent man limited to 
the supplying of books merely, but sev- 
eral articles of small stores, conducing 
much to their comfort, were at differ- 
ent times supplied. 

The gratification and improvement 


‘which these men seemed to derive 


from perusing their books, and the 
order and attention observed by 
them, during the time of his profes- 
sional and very friendly addresses to 
them, afforded their benefactor, and 
others, the highest satisfaction, and 
caused him to part with them ‘with 
regret. 

But the value of this attention and 
kindness to prisoners in a distant land, 
perhaps cannot be duly appreciated. 
but by prisoners themselves, or those 
who have been such, It affected me 
i) a manner that I shall not soon for- 
get. Your friend &c. &c. 

J. Baker, Ese, Wa. SWIFT. 


* Perhaps the writer of this agreeable letter was an offcer, but we hare not 


been informed, Em 
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LINES COMPOSED ON HEARING THE NEWS OF PEACE 


Waar joyful sounds are those, that greet mine ear? 
The pleasing news of rxacz, once more I hear! 
Heaven leoks serene, the stars more brilliant shine, 
And smiling nature wears a look divine. 

The dreadful sound of war is heard no more, 

The trumpet’s blast, nor thundering cannon roar; 
But dove-like Peace her blooming olive bears, 

She bids us smile, and dissipate our fears. 
Husbands again, their faithful wives shall greet, 
And tender parents, and their children meet— 
Brothers and sisters, shall again embrace, 

And joy and gladness animate each face. 

Let hymns of praise and gratitude arise, 

To that great Gon, who rules both earth and skies, 
May peace and love, and liberty abound, 

And pure religion in our hearts be found. 

Then may we hope to reach that happy shore, 
Where sighs and sorrow shall be known no more; 
Where all the region breathes eternal peace, 

And where our songs of praise shall never cease. 


Andover, Feb. 15, 1815. 


JULIA, 


aa 


Massachusetts Peace Society. 


On the 28th of December 1815, a 
Society was formed in Boston by the 
name of the MASSACHUSETTS PEACE 80- 
crety. This society is formed in 
strict subserviency to the great object 
ef our Savior’s mission, “Glory to God 
in the highest; and on earth peace; 
good will toward men.” It is establish- 
éd on principles which we think must 
meet the cordial approbation of every 
humane and benevolent mind. The 
Constitution admits the friends of 
peace of every name, without distinc- 
tion of sect or party. The meeting 
stands adjourned to Thursday, Jan. 11, 
1816, to be attended at Chauncey Place 
immediately after the public lecture. 
We hope to give the Constitution of 
the, Society in our next Number— 
“The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal till the 
whole was leavened.” 


Ordinations. 


At Holliston, 6 Dec. Rev. Josephus 
Wheaton. Introductory prayer by 
Rey. David Kellogg of Framingham; 
Sermon by Rev. Otis Thompson of Re- 
hoboth, from John xiii. 20. Conse- 
crating prayer by Rey. William Gree- 
nough of Newton; Charge by Rev. Dr. 
Emmons of Franklin; Right hand 
of Fellowship by Rev. Mr. Jacob Ide 
of Medway; concluding prayer by 
Rev. Professor Park of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

At Methuen Rev. Jacob W. Eastman. 


Obituary. 

Died Oct. 22, 1815, at Royston in 
England, Rev. S. Cary, one of the min- 
isters of Kings Chapel in Boston, 
He was born at Newbury Port, Nov. 
1785, was ordained in Boston, Jan. 1, 
1809. 

Dec. 1, at Williamstown, (Mass) 
Rev. Walter King, in the 58th year of 
his age. 


— 


Candidates for the ministry in Cambridge and its vicinity. 


Mr. Francis Jackson, Cambridge. 
Mr, David Reed, do. 
Mr. Joseph Allen, do. 


Mr. Jonatban P. Dabney, do, 
Mr. Samuel Gilman, do. 





Mr. Thomas Prentiss, Cambridge, 
Mr. Hiram Weston, Duxbury. 

Mr. Samuel Clarke, Cambridge, 
Mr, Henry Ware, jun, do. 


Mr. Rufus Hurlbst, Gd. 


